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THE INCENDIARY, 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY MRS. P. He. BROWN. 





Original 

Jr was past midnight — the hum of business and the pursuits 
of pleasure had ceased — the noise and bustle of the world was 
hushed in nature’s still repose, ‘as if the general pulse of life 
stood still.’ No sound was heard but the voice of the watch- 
man in his nightly vigil, and the roar of the wind ; dense masses 
of black clouds were rolling up before the blast from the South- 
west, and overspreading the heavens, shutting the stars out, and 
making the darkness more deep and foreboding. Albany was 
in quiet —the residents of Street and vicinity were re- 
posing securely, alike unmindful and unconscious of sights or 
sounds portentous. There was, however, one lone watcher, 
who had looked out on the darkened heavens and lurid clouds, 
as those ‘who watch for the morning.’ From her solitary 
chamber there glimmered the faint rays of the nurse-lamp. — 
She, habited in the weeds of widowhood — though young, beau- 
tiful, and accomplished — sat anxiously bending over the 
cradle of a sick infant, now fecling its feeble pulse, now listen- 
ing to its painful respiration and infant moanings, with all a 
mother’s agony. The husband of her youth, the object of her 
early love, had died of the yellow fever, while on business at 
New York, a few months previous. She had received the in- 
telligence of his death at an hour when she looked for his re- 
turn —an hour, above all others, when she needed his presence, 
Surrounded by all that wealth and 
affection could procure, she felt that her ‘house was left unto 
her desolate,’ and that she needed a support which the world 
can neither give or take away. 


his sympathy, and support. 


To God, in that fresh hour of wo, 
She fed in humble prayer, 
Clung closer to a throne of grace, 
Aud lay more lowly there. 

As she assumed the new relation and responsibilities of a 
other, she seemed to hear the voice of Providence saying to 
her — 

Weep not for him, but turn your care 

‘To one now cradled on your breast. 
This loved object, now sick, demanded her solicitude and atten- 
tion. She had taken up her pen to write her family at a dis- 
tance, and solicit her mother to come to her assistance. She 
had refused the proffer of aid from several of her new acquaint- 
ance, principally from the maternal feeling, that she could not 
leave her sick child in other hands so long as she had health to 
have the charge of it herself. She had even dismissed her 
household servants to repose, and sat thus, with a feeling of in- 
describable loneliness, watching the progress of disease on the 
only earthly object for whom she was willing to live, and toil, 
and suffer. She had listened with some impatience to hear the 
welcome sound of the watchman’s voice breaking on the silence, 
‘One o'clock, and all is well!’ — when she imagined she saw a 
flash of lightning break on the darkness without, and she ex- 
pected to hear the thunder murmur in the distance, or roll ath- 
wart the heavens — but all was silent. Again light gleamed 
through the folds of the window curtains, but on going to the 
window, all was dark and still as the bosom of the night. 

‘In circumstances like my own, it is not strange that imagin- 
ation should exert a powerful influence over a timid, sorrowful 
mind,’ said she to herself — ‘but I will not give way to super- 
stitious fears —I will look for fortitude and strength equal to 
mny day, from Him who is everlasting strength.’ * 

Her babe had now become restive ; she laid its feverish head 
™ her own aching bosom, and kneeling, poured out her full 
heart into the ears of the Lord of Sabacth. As she arose from 
prayer, she observed a change in the countenance of her child. 

‘I will call a servant, and send for a physician,’ said she, 
moving toward the door. At that moment a broader, brighter 

‘light streamed in at the window ; several bells simultaneously 
gave the alarm, and Fire ! fire! fire! resounded from a hundred 
ices, Her first effort was to awaken her sleeping servants. 
‘As she hurried from room to room in the back part of her house, 
clouds of smoke, through which fire occasionally flashed, were 
every where seen. Before she had accomplished her errand of 
merey, the whole block to which her house was appended was 
literally in flames. Anxious only for the safety of her child, 


her inquiry was,‘ Where can I fly with my dying child?’ — “That sloop was constantly employed in conveying stolen proper- 
Her servants were too much terrified to render her either coun- || ty from the one place to the other, or depositing the goods in some 
sel or assistance, and thought only of their own personal safety.|| favorable place along the Hudson; they were transported by 
She had the presence of mind to secure a purse containing a||teams to towns contiguous, where they were usually sold at 


small amount of money, and her watch in her bosom — then 
seizing a cloak and bonnet, to shield herself and child from the 
biting wind, she hastened to the street door, the only pos- 
sible way of escape from the consuming element. Here a most 
appalling spectacle was presented. The fire was by this time 
raging on cither side of the street ; men, women, and children, 
in their night-clothes, were pouring from their fiery dwellings, 
some from windows and upper stories; mothers were calling 
for their children, and children crying for their mothers — hus- 
bands in search for their wives and children — wives searching 
in return for their husbands ; consternation and terror prevent- 
ing a recognition of their nearest relations. The widow paused 
for a moment, overpowered by this scene of horror — when a 





gentleman, in tones of sympathy and kindness, addressed her. 

‘Fly, madam, I beseech you,’ said he, ‘ to a place of safety ; 
your house is on fire, and will soon be in ashes ; the wind and 
extent of the fire render the efforts of the firemen vain, and the 
engines powerless. I am your friend, and will secure what I 
can of your most valuable property, and restore it to you.’ 

‘If you are my friend, go with me to a place of safety,’ cried 
the widow, ‘ and let every thing else perish.’ 

‘ Here, servant!’ cried he, ‘ protect this lady to her friends.’ 

The servant obeyed — the widow hastened to escape the con- 
flagration, and her pretended friend to seize the spoil of her 
splendid house for himself. But fire seemed to envelope every 
thing in the widow’s path, and borne on by fierce winds, threat- 
ened the whole city. Cries of grief, terror, and despair, were 
fearfully commingled with the roar of the raging element and 
the crash of falling timbers. Persons in attempting to save 
their property, dashed their furniture from their windows, and 
made it but one heap of ruin on the pavements. If money or} 
plate was thus rescued from the fire, it was only to be snatched 
up by the hand of incendiaries, who in groups were watching 
for the prey. Many, in attempting to secure a little from the 
devouring flames, lost their limbs or their lives ; and those who 





at such a risk had snatched a part from the general ruin, were | 
often laid prostrate by the lawless arm of the robber, and their | 
all wrested from them. 
where heard calmly saying, ‘ Trust me with that purse of gold | 
—I am your friend — commit to my care your plate, and I will | 
secure all I can, and restore it.’ 

‘And who are these calm friends?’ thought the widow, as| 
she struggled on her way through every impending danger --| 
‘ who can be so self-possessed, so benevolent and disinterested, | 


>? 


at such a moment as this?’ At last she reached a quiet part of | 
the city, and pointed out to her attendant the dwelling of her 
friend. 

‘Then deliver your watch, madam, or die!’ said he, present- 
ing a pistol. She tore it from her bosom, and dashed it on the 
pavement; he snatched it from the ground and fled precipi- 
tately, and she saw him no more. 

In a state of terror and exhaustion she reached the house of| 
jher friend, and was adinitted. In the morning she visited the | 
smouldering ruins of her late splendid abode, and shed tears of 








|to her father’s house in the country, in a stage coach ; a little | 
coffin lay in her lap, containing the last relict of her earthly | 
treasure. 
page in the history of the ‘ great fire at Albany,’ 179-. 


board on that fearful night, surrounded by all the comforts and 
to lay their heads — pensioners on public benevolence — their 


property and their homes, accumulated perhaps by years of 
patient industry, were a pile of smouldering ruins — given to 





misery it cost their fellow-men. But the sequel of our story 
will show the infatuation of those who thus sell themselves to 
work wickedness, and bear testimony to the truth that ‘ verily 
there is a God who judgeth in the earth.’ 

For several months there had been a little sloop plying be- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








But the voice of kindness was every | 


| agony over the scene of desolation that every where met her || 


1] 
jeye. A few days more, she was seen wending her solitary way |; The child obeyed. 


elegancies of life, were on the following morning without where | 


utter destruction by the hands of a cruel incendiary and his ac- | 
complices, to gratify the lust of unlawful gain, regardless of the | 


tween New York and Albany, commanded by Captain Vincent. | most abandoned character, one or two of whom had sworn that 


The season was one of 
those desolating ones when the yellow fever prevailed in New 
York. The inhabitants had fled from the city by thousands, and 
| business was in a great measure suspended, as in the time of 
the recent cholera ; this gave an excellent opportunity for plun- 
der. Vincent, by means of false keys, entered the desolated 
| Stores, and freighting his sloop, ascended the Hudson, sold the 
| goods, usually re-loaded his sloop with lumber or wood, and 
/returned to New York to commit new depredations on the prop- 


| 
|erty of others. 


auction by unsuspected accomplices. 


Emboldened by his success, he at last ventured 
[to offer his goods for sale in the city of Hudson. He was sus- 
| pected, and arrested with four of his men, and committed to the 
|county jail for trial. Evidences from New York were expected 
|to appear against him ; but at the sitting of the Superior Court, 
as none appeared, they were discharged. A few hours after the 
‘court had risen, and Vincent and his gang were safely out of 
|reach, those evidences arrived ; they had been retarded by head 
| winds from reaching Hudson in season for their conviction. — 
He, therefore, who had been guilty of the most flagrant robbe- 
|ries, thefts, and burglaries, for a time escaped the just reward 
| of his crimes. One incident which occurred during the con- 
‘finement of Vincent, may be worthy of notice. He had often 
‘complained of the neglect of his family, who neither visited 
‘him or answered his letters, though living within twenty miles 
‘of the prison. One morning Captain Vincent solicited the 
jailor to go some ten or fifteen miles on important business for 
|him, and as an inducement, offered to give him a handsome 
“reward, and pay him in advance. The jailor objected that his 
family was sick, but on the whole was induced to go. After he 
“was gone, a brother of Captain Vincent called and wished to 
see him. He was told it was not convenient for him to see his 
| brother that morning, but if he would call on his return from 
| Hudson, he might have the opportunity, as the keeper would 
| probably then be at home. He replied that it would be impos- 
sible for him to call on his return, and requested he might have 
the privilege éhen, as his brother felt himself neglected by his 
friends. A little girl, thirteen years of age, was therefore sent 
to open the outside door of the prison, that the brother of Vin- 


cent might see and converse with him through the aperture in 
the inner door, through which food, water, &c., were handed 
the prisoners. She obeyed her orders, and remained present 
during their interview, till requested by the brother of Captain 
Vincent to bring him something to treat the prisoners. 


In com- 

pliance with his request, and the pernicious custom of those 
times, the girl repaired to the bar and procured the destructive 
beverage, received her pay, and closed the doors safely, after 
the brother had bidden Captain Vincent farewell, assuring him 
that he could not call on his return, and exhorting him to re- 
ceive the punishment due to his crimes with patience and sub- 
mission. It was toward evening; the jailor had not returned 
when the wife of the jailor, wha was confined to her bed by 
| sickness, inquired of the girl above mentioned, what noise it 
| was she heard in the passage that separated the house from the 
| prison. 

‘Run!’ said she, ‘and see if my husband has returned.’ — 
On reaching the passage, she was surprised 
to see the outside door open, the inner door unlocked, the pris- 
oners with all chains off, hats on, and every man with his bundle 


But the case of the widow is but one solitary, selected || and cudgel in his hand, and the brother of Captain Vincent 
Hun- || standing before the door. 
dreds of other families who, like her, sat down to a plentiful|| whom she could call, and no person about the premises who 


There was no male attendant on 
|; could render the least aid, except a faithful negro woman in the 
kitchen. Sle had the presence of mind to fly to the kitchen, 
and request ier to come to her aid ; and then, for fear of alarm- 
ing the sick, she hastened back another way to the passage. — 
|| On her arrival there, she found the brother of Captain Vincent 
|| making ineffectual efforts to open the inner door, which was 
| held by two small bolts, which the brother was too much fright- 


;ened to observe. 


1} 
| 
| 


From some cause, the negro woman did not 
understand the request made her, and did not go to the assist- 
jance of the girl. What was now tobe done? Two small bolts, 
| which could be removed in an instant, were the only impedi- 


||ment to the liberty of ten prisoners, some of whom were of the 
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mense amount of property, and might have escaped unsuspected 


they would kill the jailor or some of his family, could they get}, 
an opportunity. That family was now left without any earthly | — but [ could not ; I am in torment — take me to a magistrate 
— I will confess the whole.’ He did so. It was the same per- 


protector, some of them too sick to escape or make resistance. || 
Even a knowledge of the situation of things might prove fatal | son who, two hours previous, swam ashore from the sloop, to 
to the wife of the jailor, in her present state of weakness. The |/escape detection. He was committed, and in due time was tried 
truth that the jailor had been hired to go on business for the |, and condemned to suffer death; but the humane governor re- 
sake of having him out of the way, and that Vincent’s brother || versed the order of the court, and sentenced him to solitary im- 


He made a full confession of his various 


had been to Hudson to procure false keys, now flashed on the || prisonment during life. 
i 4 | . . . 
mind of the child; every thing depended on her fortitude and || crimes — reverted to his detection and imprisonment in Cc 


| County jail —said he made a solemn vow to God, that if he es- 





contrivance. 


‘J will do what I can,’ thought she, and stepped between the | caped punishment then, he would go and sin no more — but || 
| 


. ‘ | ‘ . 
prison door and the brother of Vincent, so as to hide the bolts || that vow was broken with the first temptation — that the tortures 
! 


\of conscience would soon destroy him. He died, a short time 
‘Why do n’t you open the door?’ was the general cry. ‘after, in prison, either by violence from his own hand, or from 
‘T can’t open it,’ was the reply. ‘guilt and despair —a monument of folly and crime. He was 
‘There are two bolts just behind that girl, said Vincent. —| the son of respectable parents — began his career of sin by a 
His brother put his shoulder | breach of the Sabbath, and pilfering small sums from his father, 
|to spend in gaming and drinking with his wicked associates. — 
| When Captain Vincent first yielded to temptation, how little he 

‘Just knock that girl down,’ said one, ‘and then pull those | thought of the end of his mad career! But when once a youth 
bolts.’ | throws himself on the current of vice, who can say if that cur- 
"rent will ever be stayed till that youth is lost for ever? 


¢irom his notice. A clamor was now raised in the prison. 


‘ Pull them back, and we are out.’ 
to the door, and gave a violent push. 
‘Fool!’ said the prisoners, ‘ you will never get us out so.’ 





‘ There is no use in hurting the child,’ said another; ‘ she has 


: ; | 
been kind to us; can’t you put her away?’ The man trembled 
| 








like an aspen — the child took courage. 
HOAXIANAA—NUMBER I. 


for the prisoners, and I will give you a shilling.’ She did not} BY 


‘Come, little girl,’ said he, kindly, ‘go and get me some grog 


WILSON FLAGG. 
move. 


| 
‘A few moments more,’ said Captain Vincent to his brother, 





Original. 
‘and the whole scheme is lost. Let us out, if you have to kill) 


THE DESPONDING FATR. 





the whole family, for Heaven’s sake.’ His brother pulled a pis- | 


tol from his coat pocket ; he was deadly pale ; he raised the pis- || Miss Potty Fave was a New England lass, 
: . . —-* ‘ i Whose circumstances were extremely low ; 
tol slowly in his trembling hand, and pointing it at the child's! 5 
% = 7 or i} And all the earnings that she brought to pass 
| Would not enable her to make a show 
Of fashionable muslins, silks and laces, 


head, said, ‘ Go away, or Ill shoot you!’ His arm fell power- | 
Which constitute a woman’s charms and graces. 


| 

less by his side. || 
‘He has not courage to kill me,’ said the child to herself, 

looking him steadily in the face, ‘ but if he kills me, I will do|| 


‘Indeed, because I ’m poor,’ thought poor Miss Polly, 


* Must I for ever live in single wo? 
For lately she had felt quite melancholy : 

The coxcombs did not once despise her so: 
She now had far advanced beyond her teens — 
But how could she succeed without the means? 


my duty.’ He again raised the pistol, and repeated, ‘ Go away, || 


Again his arm fell. 


or I'll shoot you!’ 
frantic ; they raved, swore, and begged him to be quick, or all | 


The prisoners grew | 


was lost. He seemed to gather a fresh resolution — raised his 


arm and pistol the third time, and with a terrible oath that made | 
the child’s blood creep cold through her veins, said,‘ Go! or ’—} Despised — neglected — at her window sat 
at that moment a cry was heard from within, ‘ °T is over! —a Mise Foliy, vainiy publishing her charms: 
Fe Forgot by all, except her faithful cat, 

Her breast was tortured much with new alarms ; 
She now had fears that she might ne’er be married, 


man coming !’— at the same time, the family physician planted 
his foot on the door-sill. The brother of Vincent darted past || 
him like an arrow ; the girl seized the outside door, and pulled | 


She had so long in expectation tarried. 
it too; the physician exclaimed, ‘ What ’s the matter here ?’ —! 


putting his cane through the staple. || a ws ee as shia en 
ss = | ‘That Tam so peculiarly neglected? 


‘Thank God! they are safe,’ said the child in a feeble voice, | 
The || 


jailor soon returned —the prisoners were again put in irons —|| 


My charms, ’t is true, are not at all surprising — 
and fell senseless into the arms of the kind physician. But not a wrinkle yet can be detected: 
Though [ am not, perhaps, a perfect fair, 
a+ My niirror gives my face a charming air. 
and no injury was done, except —as the doctor used to laugh- - . = 


ingly say —‘ Poor P. was frightened out of three years’ growth.’ ¢ There ’s my old spectie-looking cousin Nancy — 


Nicknamed ‘the hoop,’ because her form genteel 


It was but a few wecks after the discharge of Vincent and || . fae rape 
. _ : a 2 Yescribed a circle — she hath struck the fancy 
his men, that the ‘ creat fire at Albany’ occurred. The cireum-|| : ‘ , 
AN ing: 5 | Of many lovers, and expects to seal 
=+ ng © ro “A = . Pe > > 7 - > - 1! ‘ S * 4 aoe = 
stances of that fire were such altogether as to prove it to have | Her union with the very pink of fashion — 
| 


| 


been the work of an incendiary, or rather a horde of plunderers. | | The prettiest dandy of this age and nation. 

The public mind was in agitation and a state of general excite- | ; : 

pom a 2 1| * And there is ugly, cross-eyed Sally Pateh — 

ment, and all were on the look out for rocues. <A few days after. his cate’ 
= ’ As cross in temper as askant in vision ; 

Who would have guessed that she would find her match — 


Among all men an object of derision ? 


. . . | 
a sloop was ascending the Hudson with a varicty of passengers || 
on board. The great fire was talked of, and the poverty and 
misery consequent was made a subject of comment. There || 


was one, however, that took no part in the conversation ; he || 


Yet she is now a parson’s lady fine ; 

Her hand and wealth have blessed a young divine. 
seemed to stand aloof from the rest, looking intently on the | ©] must have travelled in a wrong dire¢ tion, 
water at the prow, alternately consulting his splendid gold, And have misjndged the characters of men; 
vatch, as if to ascertain the rapidity of their progress. Tle | T sought to win by virtue their affection, 

q But moral worth is far beyond their ken: 

They value neither beauty — virtue - health ; 

Gold only charms their eyes — they only sigh for wealth. 


had been watched by one of the gentlemen on board, who! 
thought him a suspicious character, and was about to communi- | 
cate his suspicions to others, when the thought occurred that in 
the present state of excited feeling, the innocent were liable to 


| 
‘Ere long T shail have lost my only chance, 
suspicion ; he therefore forbore any remarks, but intended to| When sallow is my skin, and gray my hair; 
i . : | Still further, daily, onward [advance 
keep an eye upon him. Soon after, he went to the captain and ue ya hemeo Ahi A 
7 | Toward the poor spitster’s region of despair: 
| ut I must not despond till thirty-five ;? 


And once again she feit her hopes revive. 


requested to be set ashore. The captain said, as he had engaged 


his passage to Albany. he should carry him thither. They were 


now within a few miles, and could not stop to put him ashore 

E ; ‘ P . || © Our manners, it is said, are more mature — 

in the woods. No more was said; but in a few moments the or on eas : 

y : ‘ Brigh*er our wits — more brilliant our discourse, 

sume person was seen at some distance from the sloop, swiim- As We advance to middle age: — I ’m sure 
2 tle ave: sure, 

ming ashore. 


Suspicions were soon reciprocated, and a boat! Of comfort, this reflection is a source — 


was manned and sent after him, but he reached the shore in As beauty fades, our minds and w its improve, 


safety, and was lost to sicht in the forest; his coat and boots | And something always lasts to engender love.’ 
were lefi on board. The sloop arrived at Albany, and informa- |, That night our heroine spent “tween sie-p and waking ; 
tion was given, to the proper authorities, of the suspected per- Bright hopes were dancing on her mental vision: 
son's stature, complexien. &c. On the same evening, a gentle- | A hundred whiskered fares hows were making — 
maan who had been employed in a lumber yard was about retiring As many knees were kneeling her submission ¢ 
freaks bite Tahove, ac the twilicht was fading atin Sh Sisleinen of | Sweet, flattering speeches floated on the air, 


‘ ‘ i : F Asking her hand, and whispering she Was fair! 
night, but sat down for a moment on a pile of lumber; when, 
at a little distance, he discovered a man skulking along the |) Miss Polly had no girlish diffidence ; 
lumber yard, as if to escape notice. He i:amediately sprang | Her manners were now well matured — genteel: 
. me . * . Se ga Though country-bred, she could with grace dis 
from his seat and seized him, saying, ‘ You are my prisoner |’ || aa age RO ees a ith eo cape 
% ‘ : Ni, ; | Sweet, fashionable smiles —such as might heal 
The poor, guilty wretch pointed to the smouldering ruins then || 
in view, and said,‘ I kindled those fires, I plundered an im. || 


A wounded heart; and she could well discourse 
A little 4luish — as a last resource, 


Fhe had an aunt in an adjoining state — 

A good old widow of the reynard school, 
Who was much grieved at Polly’s single fate. 
In making matches, madam was no fool: 
Full many a couple were her humble debtors, 

For being blessed in matrimonial fetters. 


She wrote her niece a flattering invitation — 
Told her that she was turning her first corner, 
And gave her quite a timely intimation, 
That all men at a certain age would scorn her: 
*Come here to me — put on your prettiest airs, 
And I myself will manage your affairs.’ 


With buoyant heart she came to her new home. 
Her aunt, who was somewhat advanced in years, 
Had quite compassionate of late become, 
And felt for Polly fluttering hopes and fears — 
The same as for herself she once had felt, 
When in her maiden single state she dwelt. 


She lectured her upon the winsome graces ; 
She taught her how to feign a youthful air — 

To make her dimples in their proper places, 
And all her fading beauty to repair ; 

She taught her how to smile without a furrow, 

And various artificial charms to borrow. 


She told her how to avoid the rustic gait, 

And how to feign an elegant repose ; 
She told her all the manners of the great, 

And all manoeuvres every widow knows ; 
And then she told the world, with wise design, 
\ That Polly had of wealth an endless mine. 


| How charming to the ear the sound of gold! 
Now all asseinbled humbly round her shrine ; 
The rich and poor, the youthfal and the old, 
| All sighed and flattered, and exclaimed, Divine ! 
None ever equalled her in worth and charms ; 
Her presence filled all hearts with soft alarms. 


| There might be seen the antiquated wight, 
Who marriage had deferred for prudence sake — 
Who looked for wealth upon kis wedding night, 
And hoped a fortune with a wife to take ; 
He, who was wont each wealthy fair to greet, 
Now came and sighed devoutly at her feet. 


And there were seen attornies by profession, 
Who found no joy in living by their wits, 
And thought it an excusable digression, 
To earn their wealth by love, as by their writs: 
Hence for a while they studied Cupid’s laws, 
And at his altar plead their amorous cause. 


And there was seen the pious young divine, 
Who all his treasures had laid up in Heaven — 
Who hoped, if he should wed a golden mine 
With righteous views, that he might be forgiven ; 
And ’t was observed, whene’er he preached cr prayed, 
le cast a casual glance upon the maid. 


And doctors, too, assembled in her train, 

Who wished to honor her with their degree ; 
In her they would another patient gain, 

And hoped to take her person for their fee ; 
And, being much enamored of her wealth, 
They often bowed, and asked about her health. 


There, too, was seen the speculating knave, 
Whose creditors believed his lies no more — 

Who now began to look and feel quite grave, 
Expecting forthwith to be cast ashore ; 

He, too, upon her ladyship attended, 

Hoping to get his fortune thus amended. 


Ere long a paper in her native place 





This news to her acquaintances conveyed : 
¢ Married in Blank, by Rev. Parson Grace, 
| Solomon Crafty to Miss Polly Fade.’ 
Though Crafty found not what he had in view, 
His ample fortune was enough for two. 





| CHURCH ROBBERY AND RESTITUTION. 


Original. 
| Since the eyes of investigation and the great wheels of reform 
have been successfully set in motion at home, it may not be con- 


| sidered impertinent or useless to notice briefly, what has been 
One would have sup- 
posed from a terrible experience of the evils derived from a 


doing by our kindred beyond the ocean, 


union of the Romish religion, and all its ingrafting of paganism 
| with the governments of different nations through a series of 


icenturies, that mankind had been sufficiently warned, and that 
wise men, supposing them to have been in search of the truth, 


| would have avoided in a reorganization of political communi- 


ties a like coalition. But this has not been the case; for no 
. : . te oan 1 
sooner had the reformation obtained a firm footing in Englan¢, 


than the Episcopal, in its turn, became the established church. 
It has gone on from that time to this increasing in power and 
riches, and now, like an immense tree, overshadows the Ling- 


|dom with its branches, and striking its roots into the fertile 
|soil, appropriates to itself the nutriment of all cther plants, 
| whilst by intercepting the wholesome light it is in danger of 
| blasting every green thing. It has not the confessional. It has 
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——— Sess —~ 


“it the idols, nor the unmarrjageable priests and monks, and the 
thousand mummeries of the Catholic faith. In so much itis bet- 
ter, But it has the same grasping, avaricious spirit, the same 
tyranny for the poor. It does not recognize an equality of 
rights, civil or religious, for it supports the aristocracy against 
the people, and enforces tithes with the taking of life from a 
starving peasantry, who profess another belief. In so much it 
js as bad, being a powerful engine in the hands of ambitious, 
designing men, used for their own personal aggrandizement, 
and to the temporal, if not spiritual detriment of that multitude 
of living souls called the mob. It is to restrict the power of 
this church and its allies, that the present great movements of 
the radicals in England are directed. Who, that will cast his 
eves over the history of the world from the epoch of Christ, can 
help seeing that there has been a constant warfare between 
two principles, the one professed by comparatively few indi- 
viduals, who are called sovereigns and persons of rank, the 
other, by the mass of mankind? Both of these principles claim 
the name of Christian. The first has created a body of highly- 
educated men, who are paid richly for their trouble, and have 
py degrees surrounded themselves with seminaries, schoolsand 
colleges for the instruction of youth, which are officered exclu- 
sively by such individuals as have agreed to sustain them in all 
their measures. The aim of this principle will be seen by the 
result, for we sball find that the party which represents it, con- 
trary to probability, and although greatly inferior in numbers, 
exhibits a higher amount of wealth, knowledge and power, 
than could be summed up as belonging to its antagonist. Con- 
sequently, it follows in the abstract, that what one has gained 
the other has lost —not by accident, but by the long and well- 
The simple inquiry must be here 
made, if a principle which takes labor — that is the power of 


sustained efforts of design. 


using their limbs for themselves — from fifty men, and gives it 
to five, who are better informed and better fed and clothed, is 
coverned by sentiments of benevolence and strict justice, or by 
selfishness without the plea of ignorance for doing wrong. 
The other party, taking the New Testament for their text, af- 
firmed that man was created a moral being — that he has in 
distinction to the brutes, the power of distinguishing between 
right and wrong — that he was born with capacities of enjoy- 
ment, mental and physical, the mere existence of which argues 


‘aright given to him by God Almighty for their developement 


—and besides this inalienable right, that his moral sense urges 
the improvement of such capacities, not short of perfection, as 


Kis paramount duty to mankind and himself — that he is also} 
commanded by Christianity to do to others as he would be done | 


by, and that this law does not allow him to comport himself 
otherwise than as a friend and benefactor of the whole hu- 
manrace. It is under the banners of this latter principle, that 
we would have every man enlist who has either respect for 
himself, or the smallest regard for his posterity. 
which is the principle of right, and in it is involved his domes- 
tic relations, the right of instruction for his children, the right 
of worshiping the Creator according to the dictates of his own 


conscience, and as an immortal spirit the right of self-govern-| 


ment. There isno bad name or species of abuse which the 
leaders of despotism have not heaped upon the people. Their 
petitions have been laughed at—their remonstrances treated 
with scorn, and prominent individuals among them have been 
persecuted with a malignancy, art and virulence scarcely cred- 
ible. ‘The vast and motly band,’ they say, ‘ which compose 
that atrocious faction, possess neither knowledge, judgment nor 
property. 
and fettered by no feelings of justice. 


They are restrained by no conscientious scruples, 
Can we for an instant 
suppose that such are able to appreciate the force of political 
truth, and form a correct judgment on public affairs?’ To 
whom, we would ask, does the shame of so much ignorance at- 
tach? Does it not to those who, possessing such abundant 
stores of wealth and knowledge, have hoarded them so long, 
and not seen fit through successive generations to impart the 
smallest degree of light to the oppressed and over-burthened 
people? Is the common laborer, or even the beggar in the 
street to be blamed, who knows not how to read or write, and 
who perhaps has seen his wife and children, the only objects 
Which afforded a ray of gladness to his dreary life, die in some 


cungeon cellar from exposure and neglect? Is he to blame for 


als ignorance and brutality ? To whom can he go for instrue- 


tion?) Who will whisper in his ears, § Thkouart aman??? Who}! 


will bid him eat when, famishing with hunger, he has clutched 
the tempting bread? And if detected, who will soften the 
rigors of an unjust law, which confines him in that loathsome 
den of iniquity, acommon jail? Is it to the lord bishop who 
Tolls by in his superb coach? Ay, it is to him, that whited 
sephulchre, that trumpeted minister of Christ, who healed the 
Sick, and lame, and blind, and whose apostles without money, 
yet gave what they had. Itis to him, and his fellow-dukes, 


earls, marquisses and lords, that he is to look. It is to the | but more particularly by the cruel, iron-hearted manner it gath-| 


men who by their own confession ‘ possess all the learning, and 
the vast majority of the worth and property of the country, and 


It is this! 





murder committed by the Protestant Episcopal Priesthood, Not 
content with their own abundance, they have invaded a for- 
Yes, his condi- ‘eign country, and professing a reform, have copied some of the 
tion is indeed so abject, the moral truth is so glaring, that he| They have found 
will obtain even words, and those words are, tithes, church and || the widow in ber hut with food and clothing. They have left 
state taxes, stamp duties, poor wretch and poor laws. Let|| her starving and naked, and they have covered the land with 
him follow them to the halls of legislation. Will his individu-|| poverty andcrime. Think you that the curse of the houseless 
al voice, will the just complaints of a hundred be regarded, || mother, whose burning eyes are tearless over the bleeding body 
where the cry of a whole people has been laughed to scorn ?}|| 
No, poor brother, think not that thy feeble wail will be heard 
where the lips of thousands of better men have been opened in | 


equipages of that—we had almost said atrocious — faction 
pass, let him kneel humbly in the kennel, and implore them to 
better his condition. Will he attract notice ? 


worst characteristics of the Popish religion. 





of her dead son, shot down by their soldiery, is unheard in 
Heaven? Think you that the spirits of dying fathers, hus- 
' bands and brothers, will not cry for vengeance before the throne 


vain. Butlo where comesa duke! hear what he says. ‘ Out | of God? Is it their ignorance and incapacity for self-govern- 
|| upon thee, go die in the kennel. Poverty is a crime, and thou || ment that will prevent it? Is it because they are Catholics, de- 
||art ragged, ignorant and poor,’ |} ceived not only by Protestant but by Popish priests ? 


To hold up more perfectly to the light the avarice of the cler-|| Are they brutes? Is their flesh good to eat? Then why 
gy, we shall quote but one anecdote from recollection; if others || slaughter them? Their cry is, ‘Let us live.’ Can this state of 
||are needed, the different journals will furnish an abundance. || things last? Will the people longer believe that those who 
|| Not long since, an English dissenting minister, who had a small | possess all the knowledge, wealth and capacity, employ a small] 
plat of ground, and little or no salary, contrived by a perfect | part of it tobless mankind, and although the Northern angel of 
|| darkness trumpet it ever so loudly, that themselves are incapa- 
| to support himself, wife and children. He had been located in || ble of distinguishing what is good? No; for the sake of vir- 
\|the parish four years, when one day he received a visit from || tue, for the sake of the reverence we bear to the Creator, and 
'|the regular Episcopal clergyman. Likea true Christian gen- } love for his creatures; by the desire we have to be partakers in 
‘|tleman, he entertained the stranger, introduced him to his fam-|| every good and perfect gift, and by all that is dear to man, we 
‘lily, and with genuine, frank-hearted hospitality, shared with || 
| him his.cup and bread. He then showed him his garden, and 
| pointed out the bit of green sward reserved for the pastimes of || 


|trust not. We hope and believe that the time has arrived when 
the union of a bad government and cruel religion shall be sun- 
| . . . 7 . ° | 
|his children and himself. The Episcopalian asked many ques- 
Ee was well to do in the 











dered and broken in pieces. And we will not fail, in season 
and out of season, whilst the pulses of life continue to beat, to 
combat the evil principle of despotism, or cease to join in the 
shout of Awake, O ye people, see, hear, and understand! It 
might be asked, how would you remedy so many and great 
We answer, that to us the way appears simple, and 
was it ever so difficult, that nothing is denied to well-directed 
efforts. The methods we should adopt are these: abridge 
the power of the lords —diminish the number who shall have 
j|a right, at one time, to legislate in their house —let their 
|| parent and worthy member of society, presented to him a bill | election toa seat there depend upon the people, and that elec- 
\| for four years’ tithes, amounting to twenty pounds, which he was || tion be renewed every six years. And because the Protestant 
obliged to pay. Yet the | Episcopal Church has leagued itself with arbitrary power, re- 
| dissenting minister is a radical, and one of those whom the || 
|minions of despotism say are restrained by no conscientious | 
| scruples, and fettered by no feelings of justice. Ho! ho! we 
| must laugh, but it is with bitter, painful feelings. What shall | 
Was he a meek minister of 


'|we say of the Episcopalian 2 

| Christ, or was he a ruffian, tory and robber, paid by the govern- 
|ment? His victim could look no where for re dress, butto the 
ecclesiastical courts, which he was too well aware were com- |) 
posed of like sorts of persons, and a reference to them would 
have only involved him deeper in trouble. We think a robbery 
;committed under ordinary circumstances by a highwayman, || 
is a paltry crime in comparison with that of this privileged | 
robber of a corrupt and guilty church. But what will any man 
| of good sense think of the virtue of a government which is al- 
lied to such a religion, and enactssuch laws? 
ment of laws? Yes! laws of vultures who tear and devour 
jlambs. As far as we can understand, the Christian religion is 
| valuable only for its utility. It was intended to enter into the 
| cottages of the poor and ignorant, to instruct and enrich them. 
| It bears upon the civil and religious comforts of every individ- 


|tions, which were answered fairly. 
] world — had a curate to preach for him, and eat beef when he 
‘liked. The poor dissenter lived mostly upon vegetables. Af- 
iter the churchman had espied enough, he bowed like a church- 
|man and took his leave: Now, good reader, comes the moral of 
‘the story. The next day an officer waited upon our hospitable 
friend, and instead of a polite note of thanks, inclosing a hand- 
| some present toencourage the manly endeavors of soexcellenta 


evils? 


This is what we call church robbery! 
fusing to recognize the right of individuals to worship God un- 
molested after their own conscience; because it has amassed the 
| treasures of the community, and been a stumbling-block in the 
| way of Ireland, making the darkness of an afflicted people still 
darker — therefore, as an institution which contemns the Taw 


of God, let it be outlawed — its union with the state broken, its 


| revenues abolished, and its estates confiscated for the purposes 
of education to all British subjects. 


When this is accomplish- 


ed, a clear field is prepared for the foundation of a new refor- 


mation; and for the corner-stone of that we should introduc€a 
We would add 
for the remainder of the superstructure, the souls of nfillions ; 


well-digested system of universal instruction. 


; upon which shall be written, in characters of living fire — 


THE GOSPEL. 
Is it a govern- 


TRUTH—CHARITY—JUSTICE. 


NO ESTABLISHED RELIGION, 
LIBERTY. 3.6.6. 


CONVERSATION DURING AN EXCURSION, 


Original. 





\ 


| ual, and in proportion as it has been made to loose its princi- 
| pal features, it has gained in pomp and ornament. The poor 
/man has received one loaf of bread less—the cathedral one || As I was travelling through one of the Middle States, a few 
pinnacle more. What Protestant archbishop can convince us 
that all the clustered columns of yonder church, with its paint-| 
ed windows, fret work and rich sculpture, are a lasting proof 
| of the benefits of his version of Christianity, when not far from 
its splendid portal we enter dwellings whose inhabitants have | 
stamped on their forms squalid ignorance and misery 2) Where 
are the primary and infant schools, where the houses of indus-||/ copied it below from my original memoranda. 
jtry for the protection of these people? You may search for 
‘them in vain. They are buried in that superb mass of mason- 
ry. Yet the laborer is worthy of his hire, and the Protestant | 
| Episcopal officer, to whom are assigned the revenues of the! 
| place, reaps five thousand pounds a year— truly a goodly har-| 
ivest. Does he preach or pray? No; yon pale and sickly-lcok-| 
ing man is hired for that. Pray! not he. 
\| tleman, and keeps a pack of hounds. 


years snee, it was my singular good fortune to become ac- 


quainted with a distinguished gentleman of the old school, 


whose ripened age, great experience, and careful observation 


of men and things, gave to his conversation a direct, pleasant, 


and instructive air, which delighted me exceedingly. One con- 


|| versation in particular [ teok the trouble to record, and have 


It was on a 


beautiful morning in the Autumn of 12°25, that he ordered his 
horse and carriage for a pleasure excursion to a neighboring 
county. As we staried away from his country-seat, we fell into 
conversation, in which I did little more than act the part of a 
delighted and attentive listener.* 


‘You are ambitious,’ said he, ‘and are doubtless destined to 
He is a nice gen-|}; 


pursue a stormy and adventurous course for many years. 1 
'feel deeply interested in your success, and would gladly take 


And this is a member of | 
‘that learned, rich and titled party, who have a majority of the 
| worth of the country, and ninety-nine hundredths more capaci- 


you by the hand, if I could be of any service to you; but you 
| : 


will not need my assistance.’ . Here some conversation ensucd, 


| ty to bless and govern mankind, than the wretched poor whom!) by which he learned the particulars of my own life and my 


| they grind and fleece. Is it a good tree which brings forth bad || projects for the future, when he began in the following strain : 


|fruit? How much more worthy of destruction would that be, 
| 


‘Ambition we all believe now — whatever may have been 
which, like the tree our Saviour cursed, impoverishes the soi! || thought in days gone by — has its deep-seated foundation in the 


| 
f , | ‘ 
|Withont producing any thing? The worthlessness of this|| peculiar mental and moral structure of the individual. No at- 
| 
| 
| 


|} 
| . . ° 
\;church will be seen, not only by its immense cathedrals and |jt 


entive observer of human nature will for a moment doubt this. 
| _ e : 
| prodigious revenues, every dollar of which belongs to the nation 


it 
{| But it is a feeling so modified by other peculiarities of character 
|and the force of external circumstances, that it assumes all the 
|| ers tithes from people of another belief. If there is an Ameri-|| varieties of the rainbow. 

\!can, we feel assured there lives no Irishman who bas not heard | desire of distinction in dress or show, or in neighborhood com- 


In small minds it appears in a petty 


ave ninety-nine hundredths more capacity than those like him- || from his infancy of the wrongs heaped upon his countrymen, |) petitions; in its loftiest flights, it covets glory, and remem- 


Self, to govern and bless mankind.’ —[Blackwood’s Magazine, 
American Edition, Vol. I, No. 2.]— As the gay and brilliant 


and whose blood does not mount to his cheek, and an honest in-|! brance through all coming time. But of this class the numbers 
| dignation swell his heart, as he listens to the tales of rapine and || are few, and I hope your ambition is not of this absorbing kind. 
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Those who struggle for this mighty prize are far from happiness. | sentiment —a settled prepossession —and you may even now 


I might perhaps unfold to you by what invisible machinery tal- || draw largely upon this expectation, and have your draughts all 
ght | I 3 J gely uf I , ¥ g 

ents are successfully applied, and the wished-for prize is ob-|| honored. Ladies will endurse them, and the richest of them 

tained. The great mass of the public see men only as they are || will feel honored by the offer of your hand.’ | 


resting on the different steps along the side of the dome whose 


‘ But stop, my dear sir —I had not told you that [am already | 


giddy heights they are mounting, and are left to wonder how || married to a lady to whom I became engaged while in college.’ 


they got there; the tottering, insecure scaffolding by which 


‘ Well then I will say no more on this point. I will now see 


they ascended is erected, used, and removed in darkness — and ||how your powers are to keep pace with these high-wrought 


our wonder is excited by the apparent stride which those who |! expectations of friends, and baffle the envy of rivalships. If 


ascended must have made, thus to have excelled others. We 


know nothing of the assistance they received all the way from || all be exercised, not only to the utmost point consistent with 


partial family friends, or by exchange of service, which is all 





health and a sound body, but you must exercise them upon the 


S| 
THE THESPIAN SYREN. 


BY EDGAR HOPEDALE. 





Original. 





But ever and anon of grief subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued. 


I. 





. “ae 7 . | 7 WwW > " 3 213 P 
you turn your attention to a political course, your faculties must || [t was toward the close of a cool but delightful Autumn eyen- 


jing, in Milan, the best part of which I had vainly spent in 


Searching for a friend. All at once it occurred to me that 


called in at the moment wanted —the stooping down to take || appropriate class of subjects. Whatever you say, read, or think, || he might be at the opera ;— yet, thought I, F. is very fastid- 


them by the hand for having previously given him a shoulder, |) 


should have reference to the ruling passion, and thus not by fits 


while one below presents a shoulder upon the same tacit promise || and starts, under the arbitrary impulses of rivalry or enthu- 


of assistance ata future day. The peop’e are all the while taught || siasm, but steadily and systematically. You must become ac- 


to suppose that superior talents, virtue, and public service, were 
the only reasons for such preferment. I will not speak of the || 
iniquity every where practised ; you must go to old and cast- || 
aside politicians, if you would learn this. You will be told by 
them that great talents and strict integrity are practically im- 





pediments in the way. But I turn away from this, and look 
only to that at which I may be allowed to look. I will watch 
the progress by which the ambitious young man winds his way 
into the respect, attachment, and admiration of the people. If; 


this be accomplished, there are times when a party will use him | 
for its own sake. Some of the visible machinery is that of pub- || 
lic speaking. Perhaps the /irst appearance is at a debating so- 
ciety. Here the ambitious young man must distinguish himself. || 


In order to do this, great and laborious preparation must be 
made — his audience must be composed of young and old, and 


1} 
of both sexes. If his memory be retentive, and his invention ! 
slow, he will have committed his speech, and take an early part || 
in the debate. If his verbal memory be moderate, and his rea- | 
soning powers rapid and clear in their action, he may study the || 


subject in all its general bearings, and reserve himself to the | 


close of the debate, and give to his efforts the freshness of in- | 


stant preparation. This you may deem a small occasion, appa- | 


rently. But itis not a small occasion to present yourself to the || 


inspection and scrutiny of all the village — from which they fix || 
their opinions, sentiments, and partialities. No—it is one of|| 
the greatest occasions, if viewed in its remote consequences. — | 
The talents exhibited at a village debating society have first at- || 
tracted attention to those who have in later life become the most | 
distinguished. Pinckney, Clay, and many others, first awaken- | 
ed public attention in their village debating societies. It was |! 
here they first measured their strength and secured confidence. | 
Let the epithet ‘ splendid’ be attached to your talents — let vil- | 


lage maidens admire, and village gossips envy your splendid || 
talents, and in time it becomes a sentiment. 'Thenceforward you | 
are heard with respect, and a predisposition to see and hear |, 
something splendid. Few will have the hardihood to go against | 
public opinion and be considered envious by an attempt to con- | 
tradict this sentiment. All hear in future, not to review their | 
opinions, but to discover new evidence of the truth of them, || 
and watch your growing and expanding powers. Where it is || 
generally understood that you have talents, few will inquire || 
vhy it is so. The public do not stop to discriminate where |! 
they have the pleasure of admiring. You will have thus fairly | 
But what kind of speaking || 
will secure this sentiment ? — will secure the reputation for tal- || 
enis? I answer —not that which a refined taste might most | 
delight in. The speaker’s mind should rush forward under the |) 
impulse of strong feelings, and move with power. Depth of|| 
thought and research are not necessary, but you must say com- 


obtained the ‘vantage ground.’ 


mon things in an enlarged, vehement, conversational style. — 
Argument should indeed be the substratum, but you should go 


forward in the full manifestation of moral courage — rather in- || 
dulge in the rugged and abrupt than the smooth and regular. — H 


You must abound in bold and sweeping propositions, fearlessly 


expressed, and strong, nervous common sense. Strong and} 
sudden masses of light must be thrown upon the picture, in 
contrast to its deep shade. It must come like the thunder and 
lightning in that withering mixture of wit and sarcasm, charged 
with the deadly thrust of personality. These are the things! 
which excite the feelings clamorous for gratification in these || 
encounters of young speakers. I would be sorry to give coun-| 
tenance to impudence and audacity. But depend on it, diffi-| 
dence and delicacy will please the few only, while grosser qual- 
ities will reach the many — that many, who must be conciliated 
at the day when ammbers alone decide the victory. The Aifs will 
be remembered ahd repeated — the argument will be forgotten. 
When once the public admiration is excited, all eyes will be 


turned to the star of the eccasion. As others admire and re-! 
spect, so you must respect yourself — must gather up your 
powers, and watch only the favored opportunity. You must 
not Iet them become familiar with your wainner, but must exert |! 
yourself to the utmost. Praise must have its variety of phrase 
— you must now be spoken of as a young man of fine promise || 


| 


and a talented young speaker, and propheey will be on all!| 


i] 


tongues that you will be eminent, distinguished, will be in Con- 
gress, &c., &c. That you must be a great man, becomes a 


quainted with general history, the science of government, with | 
the journals of Congress, and the opinions of all the distin-| 
guished men since the foundation of the government. You) 
| should especially be acquainted with constitutional law, whether 


interpreted by the Supreme Court, the usages of Congress, or | 


the executive action. Such knowledge, when carefully ob- 


| tained and methodized, will give a great ascendency, whether 


in debate or in the private circle — and these labors will 
strengthen judgment and memory to a remarkable degree. — 
Reading carefully and critically, and determining at the time 
the relative importance of every subject, will be of immense 


| importance — but careless reading, or with a view to memory | 
lonly, will be useless; it may be /earning, but it will not be 


wisdom. In this way politics will become the sole, engrossing 


|| subject ; memory on that subject will be wonderfully tenacious 


and capacious — tenacious from the constant habit of thinking 
on the subject and linking all knowledge with it — and tena- 
cious because the subject is loved and esteemed of importance. 
Years spent in this way, giving to this a leading hold upon the 
thoughts, or spent in connection with the legal profession, as is 
more usual in this country, will secure young men of no extra- 
ordinary intellect a seat in Congress. They may take the usual 
course of one or two years in each branch of the state legisla- 
ture, or go fresh for the first time into the councils of the nation. 
I say here nothing about the studies connected with party ad- 
vancement — the methods to be constantly adopted to secure 
the popular vote as well as popular admiration — because I trust 
your own good sense will guide you in the best course which 
you can pursue in view of circumstances as they occur. 
‘When an individual appears before the public in any new 
situation, it is all-important to his future standing and success 
that he obtain some ecla/. And as I now suppose you to have 
found your way into a deliberative body, I will remark that the 
maiden speech of a new member is listened to as a matter of 
courtesy — he is studied, and studied too by those who are keen 
judges of character, and not inclined to bestow undue praise. — 
it is a situation of great trial. The partialities of one’s own 
town, county, or state, will serve him in little stead. He is 
among equals who are not inclined to over respect. Many a 
man with a great reputation out of Congress has discovered to 
the world the hitherto profound secret, viz., that he never was 
intended fora really great man. Itis a severe but very just 
tribunal for decision upon strength of character. Judgment 
and common sense, joined with intelligence, and honesty, anda 
practical knowledge of human character, are what give influ- 
ence and ascendency in such a body. If judgment be wanting, 
great industry and knowledge may still render one very useful 
in particular situations, but these will not carry measures. — 
Many a good governor and fine scholar have been controlled in 
a legislative body by men with half the address and half the 
knowledge, who have shrewdness, tact, judgment, and common 


sense.’ 


Just as we arrived at this point in his remarks, we drove up | 


toa hotel. The conversation changed —and when we next re- 


|newed our trip, I found some other subject had gained the as- | 
cencency. He began to think that he had been too familiar — | 
and I never found an opportunity to renew the subject. I how- | 
| ever meditated deeply upon the little I heard, and regretted that | 


I could not have obtained more. How delightful it is to listen 
to the conversation of one who has grown old in wisdom, and 
has not been corrupted in his principles. The public get but 


dry generalities, but the private ear receives the instruction 


}adapted to its case. But I must not forget that Lam growing 


tedious. T thought then that I would pursue the course so 


‘plainly and delightfully marked out by my Mentor. But ten 


years have already glided away, and I find that my children 


have grown much more rapidly than my reputation ; and instead 


of getting into Congress, I have been snugly stowed away as a 


practising lawyer in a small country village, so much delighted 
with my own dear Julia and out little prattlers, that my early 


dreams of greatness have all fled — and instead of looking for- | 


ward to distinctions for myself, we now believe that we have | 


some of the finest children in the village, and hope that in /iem 
we shall realize the dreams of our youth, 


* This gentleman is now dead, and I leave it to the public to conjecture who 
he wae, ayier they shall have read this article, 


jious, and there is no particular attraction to-night. Thus 
weighing the matter in my mind, I came within sight of the 
Seala, and I was soon at the door of Count ’s box, where 
FE’. was generally to be found. The orchestra was performing 
an interlude, and the foot lights beaming upon the beautiful 





classica] groups depicted on the drop. My friend was not vis- 
ible, and I should instantly have retreated, had not a side- 
glance revealed to me the figure of a young man, seated in the 
shadow of the box curtains. Count was partial to Amer- 
\jicans, and I scrutinized the stranger, thinking it not impossi- 
ible he was a countryman, but soon recognised the countenance 
of a Scotch student, with whom I had often exchanged a few 
words at our fable-d’hole in the morning. It was several min- 
utes before I satisfied myself of his identity, so different was 
his aspectand demeanor. He sat opposite me, at the table, and 





| was engaged in a most lively conversation with a flaxen-haired 
| daughter of Vienna, who appeared delighted with the opportu- 
nity of reciting the story of her travels to a new acquaintance, 
| which she persisted in doing, notwithstanding the ubvious dis- 
| pleasure of her father, a military character, who morosely de- 


| voured his dinner beside her. Her auditur repaid the lady's 
| condescension with an account of the customs and traditions of 
\the Highlanders, in doing which the keen air of his native 
hills seemed to inspire him; for froma constrained and quiet, 


{he gradually glided into a free and earnest manner, and 
\}evolved enthusiasm enough to draw sympathizing looks even 
|| from a coterie of native [talians—his opposite neighbors. 
|| Frank Graham was now in a totally different mood. He sat, 
| braced in his seat as if under the influence of some nervous af- 
fection; his lips, when released from the restraint imposed 


\|npon them, quivered incessantly, and — it might have been 
|| fancy — but I thought T saw, in the dusky light, several hasty 
'|tears fall upon the crimson drapery. There is something in 
{the deep emotion of a man of intellectual vigor —and such, 
| Graham’s table-talk had proved him — which interests us deep- 
lly. The very attempt to check the tide of feeling —the strug- 


izle between the reason and the heart, the affective and reflec- 


tive powers, as a phrenologist would say, awakens our sympa- 
ithy. I forgot the object of my visitto the Scala, and silently 


| resolved to lead off my fellow-sojourner from the memory of 
his disquietude, or draw from him its cause, and, if possible, 
actthe comforter. With this view, I approached him careless- 
ly, as if I had not noticed his emotion, and proffered him the 


| greetings of the evening. He looked at me vacanily, a mo- 
ment, but soon rejoined with cordiality. Then rising and 
| drawing hjs cloak around him, he seized my hand and exclaim- 
ed —‘ Let us leave this place, my friend.’ There was confi- 
dence implied in his tremulous tones, yet I was half in doubt 
as to the propriety of alluding to his obvious depression. It 
was a fine moonlight night, and we walked side by side for 


several minutes, in silence. ‘How long since you left home, 
Mr. Graham?’ I inquired, by way of beginning a colloquy. 
‘Five minutes ago, or thereabouts,’ he replied huskily. I halt- 
}ed in surprise, and gazed upon him in wonder. He stopped 
| also, and observing my astonishment, continued in a clearer 
voice, ‘Do n’t be alarmed, my friend; I ’m perfectly sane; 
| physically speaking, I left Scotland six months since, but just 
now your voice aroused me to a consciousness of where and 
whatIam. Ihave been carried back not only to my country, 
but to my youth, to its richest hour, to its most vivid epoch ; 
you, by a word, dissolved the spell ;— there is the famous ca- 
|thedral, this is Milan, and Iam nothing now but Frank Gra- 
ham; but one memento of my recent fairy land remains’ — and 
he pointed to the moon. 

‘O what mistaken kindness we sometimes practise!’ Ire- 
plied; ‘you seemed brooding over some sorrowful subject. I 
thought to divert your attention. Forgive my intrusion, for 


many, many injuries are fanciful and unworthy the name com- 
pared with that which drags a happy idealist from his erie in 


the heavens, down to life’s common and desert shore.’ 

‘Say you so, my friend?’ returned Graham, ‘then you will 
not laugh at an incident in the life of an enthusiast.’ Come, 
;come,’ and he drew my arm within his, and quickened his pace. 
The window of my room at the Albergo reached to the floor, 
and overlooked a small garden; as we entered, I placed the 
|| lamps in a distant corner, threw open the curtains and admit 
ted the full light of the moon. ‘Now, Heaven grant,’ said I, 
as Frank Graham esconeced himself in a corner of the sofa, and 
filled his glass from a flask of red wine — ‘ Heaven grant that 
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your's is a tale of love and chivalry, for such a scene ill befits pressed with the thought that I was so near an end so long an-| 
an unromantic legend.’ — ‘It is, indeed, a glorious night; but ticipated. I fancied I had been too precipitate. I felt like one) 
who ever heard, in these days, of a poor Scotch student essay- standing at the entrance of a splendid Gothic cathedral ; it) 
ing at tournament or holy war, except in the field of fiction, as seemed to me that a single step would bring me into an over-| 
here,’ —and he lifted ‘Ivanhoe’ from the table —‘ yet remem-|| powering scene. 
ber that this lovely orb smiles equaliy upon the love-vigils of III. 
the Highland chief, as upon those of the knights of old, and ‘ How little, my friend, can a man of acute, lively sensibili- 
her beams must seem as romantic to you, while I improvise a|| ties calculate upon the experience that awaits him! A skill- 
chapter of my autobiography, as they did to Rebecca the Jew- ful devotee of science can predict, with a good degree of cer- 
ess, daughter of Isaac of York, when the wounded knight re-|/ tainty, the approach of celestial phenomena, the existence of 
Jated, at the same witching season, his adventures in Palestine.’ || unseen fountains, and even the direction of the unborn breeze ; 
IL. but who has the foresight to prophecy the destiny of feeling — 
to indicate the next new influence which shall arouse it — to 
trace its untravelled course, or point confidently to its issue? 
A man conscious of a fathomless tide of feeling within him, 
who throws himself intoa world of moral excitements, knows 
but this, that he is doomed to feel deeply, variously, often to 
suffer agony — often to enjoy delight. But the very means he 
thought would prove most magnetic, may absolutely fail to at- 
tract, and some unexpected agency, of which he dreamed not, | 
may approach the unguarded portal of his soul, and take it by 
surprise. Such was my experience when I trusted myself to 
dramatic influences. I had thought to be subject to them as a| 





‘Ttake it for granted, my friend, that you like Charles Lamb; 
and I think you will agree with me, that few of Elia’s delight- 
ful reminiscences can meet with a more ready response, than 
pis account of his ‘ first play.’ Something of the quaint essay- 
jst’s peculiar humor is, indeed, requisite to sympathize in the 
childish fancy which likened the polished pilasters of Old Dru- 
ry to ‘a kind of glorified sugar candy ’—a similitude this, 
worthy of the infant Lamb; yet those of us who are still alive 
to the memory of childhood, can understand how the green 
curtain seemed to him to veil an Elysium, and the inscribed 
ticket to open his way to scenes as gorgeous and exciting as 
were magically unfolded by the fabled amulets of the East.|| 
The vivid impression which our ‘ first play’ leaves upon the 








‘The leading actress on the Edinburgh boards at the period to 
mind might teach us something, if we were but introspective || which I refer, was Helen Trevor. This was not, indeed, the | 
moralists, as to that greatly mooted point — the true influence|| name by which she was known to the public; for being the | 
of the drama. Perchance from the deep and splendié visions|) Jaughter of a distinguished performer, it was deemed expedi-| 
thus awakened to the fancy —the clear and romantic aspect 
which humanity thus portrayed assumes —we might discover 
no questionable affinity between our own unsophisticated na- 


emphatically to realize my own humanity. 
| 
| 
| 


was one of the highest in the annals of the British stage. I 
first saw her in Virginia, and never, no, never can I forget that 
tures and the dramatic art— we might appreciate the impor-|/ memorable evening. In the first act, when Virginius says to 
tance of such an institution as the theatre to civilized man, to | Servia, ‘Go fetch her to me,’ I observed all around me silent 
the dawning mind, to the human being as such ; we might with || and intent from expectation. It was not till the deafening greet- 
> . series . ee e 5 a 
perfect consistency, learn to rank the legitimate drama in the|| ing had subsided, that I raised my eyes, and then my cherished 
poetry of life. But however this may be, there are many in-|| jdeal of female beauty was suddenly realized. The chaste 
cidental experiences where an universal end is pursued. About 
every general object, personal associations abundantly cling.||_ the simple girdle — the little satin band around the beautiful 
ore is 1 P. j . > TT =) Yo . r | . . . . . . . 
There is deep truth in the great German writer’s remark — | brow — the quiet, gentle and touching simplicity of the air and 
riers individual em waxes in the great a of multi-|| aecents— all, all are befure me. How deeply I sympathised 
tude. has wee — to the meee = powerfully assocl- | in the indignation of Virginius— howI wept when he recited 
ated with a plate prefixed to Rowe’s Shakspeare. This event, || his daughter’s praises! Unfortunately, the part of Icilius was 
with me, is linked witha deeper reminiscence, for it occurred |) played by a novice. Had it been otherwise, perhaps my emo- 
at an age of deeper susceptibility. 





| tions, overpowering as they were, might have been subdued; 

‘T was educated at the University of St. Andrews, and from a}| put while all the other characters satisfied me, his, Virginia’s 
three years’ residence there, divided between study, solitary 
walks along the sea-shore, and attendance upon prudential lec- 
tures daily delivered by the dowager aunt with whom I resided, 
I was, all at once, removed to the metropolis and entered as a 
law student. At Edinburgh, I boarded with a distant relation 
who was a great musical amateur. In his house there also re- 
sided a very eccentric man, a dramatist by profession. He 


lover's, the very part with which I felt myself identified, was 
shamefully weak. I was absolutely maddened. The theatre 
vanished from my mind. I thought of nothing, cared for noth- 
ing but that fair young creature, and the idea possessed me, with 
a frightful tenacity, that J should one day be the true Icilius. 
| As the play proceeded I became more and more lost in this 
|idea. -It was only when the wretched personator of the Roman 
had an interest in some score of plays, more or less popular, lover came on, that the illusion vanished. And then a bitter 
having either composed or adapted them to the stage. The|| and impatient hatred possessed me. I longed to clutch the 
manager of one of the principal theatres was his intimate friend, mie man, and hurl bimaway. And when the Roman father 
and had exerted himself to bring out Mr. Connington’s dramas|! jp solemn and touching tones, said — 
so successfully, that they were then yielding him a very hand- 
some income. Atevery meal dramatic literature was discus-! 
sed, and the merits of various actors canvassed. Not infre-| 
quently my kinsman, who was quite an adept in such matters, | 
gave imiiations of the best tragedians, by way of an evening’s| 
Hi stime. (As you may suppose, I soon became much interested | I tremblingly ejaculated, ‘ We are, we are. A lady in the box 
in the subject of these conversations, To me a new field of! thought I was faint and profiered her salts. I took the vial 
mane pies apenas, And yet evening after evening, 1 oe mechanically, but was not recalled; for a moment atter, when 
clined invitations to attend the theatre. This was thought) the words sensied my enamored ear — 
quite surprising, particularly as I manifested so much interest || Sou astiesih 
in every thing that was going on there, and after a while took || Her father has heen — added unto all 

|| 

| 





You are my witnesses 
That this young creature I present to you 
I do pronounce my profitably cherished 
And most deservedly beloved child — 
My ¢aughter truly filial, both in word 
And act, yet even more in act than word — 





no inconsiderable part in the dramatic conversations. The A lover would be — 

truth was, my imagination was wrought up to the highest) the query seemed addressed to me; unable longer to contain 
pitch. My ‘first play’ assumed an importance in my mind,| what rushed to my lips, I rose, sprang upon the seat, and shout- 
which it is difficult to describe. Ieame to regard it as one of} ed, I will, I will’ — but the words were broken — I felt a hand 


the great epochs of existence. I anticipated its effects as nervous|| close tightly over my mouth, and myself lifted into the lobby, 


people sometimes fancy the operation of some powerful nos-|) whence I was hurried, without a word, into a hackney coach, | 


tram, or as IT can imagine Sir Humphrey Davy looked for-|) by the dim lights of which I discovered Mr. Connington, who 


ward to the effectof anew gas. In consequence of this feeling, || had firmly grasped one arm, while a gentleman whom | recog: | 


Imade great preparations for the event. I read Shakspeare || nized as an occupant of the box, held the other. Theg evi- 
With greater attention than ever before, informed myself of|) dently thought me mad. 

the history of the drama, read innumerable criticisms, biogra-| ‘This adventure was a salutary and timely lesson. Never 
phies and lectures illustrative of the whole subject, and finally |, again did I betray any emotion. But I felt the more. The 
determined to be governed by circumstances as to the occasion |; drama which I had fancied would prodsce such mighty effects 
Ishould choose to make my debut as a play-goer. 


1} 
\| 
‘ - : . | 
entered ourlittle parlor one cold,drizzly evening, five years | 


ent for her to appear under her mother’s family name, which | 


dress of white muslin — the thick dark ringlets about the neck | 


| tasy, the world would have thought, had I written a new com- 
mentary on his tragedies, to declare that the most eloquent line 
in Romeo and Juliet was Lady Capulet’s, ‘ Nurse, where’s my 
daughter? call her forth to me’—and in Othello’s speech, the 
most awakening phrase the best, ‘ Here comes my lady, let her 
witness it.’ Yet such they were to me, for they called first 
upon the stage Juliet and Desdemona. 

‘Many weeks flew by, and my time was ostensibly divided be- 
tween Blackstone and the drama. My kinsman frequently ap- 
plauded this rare union of rational and imaginative studies. 
‘Few young men, cousin Frank,’ he would say, ‘choose so 
wisely. I perceive you did not study the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind, at St. Andrews, in vain. Here you devote the day 
to legal investigations, which, questionless, have a tendency to 


invigorate the understanding, to create just habits of thinking, 
and train the judgment; then your evenings are given to the 
| greatest imaginative amusement of this utilitarianage. You 
leultivatea taste for thedrama. Well, well, cousin, we ‘ll make 
a fine fellow of you yet.’ In these remarks Mr. Connington 
would coincide, neutralizing his praises with the observation 
that Mr. Graham’s dramatic criticisms were, somehow or 





| other, more vague and Iess to the purpose, than before he at- 
| tended the theatre.” Neither of these sage observers of human 


! 
| And, indeed, it was not till late that I myself discovered with 
| wonder which partook strangely of regret and gladness, that it 
| was not Cordelia or Virginia that I loved, but Helen Trevor. 
iv. 
‘Hitherto my love had been ideal. Personal intercourse had 
|;not revealed to me the imperfections of the fair Thespian. — 


| Report spake highly of her character, and the earnest approba- 
|| tion of the public sufficiently indicated her professional genius. 


|| Strange as the remark would seem to a mere worldly reasoner, 


|you, my friend, will understand me, when I assert that few at- 
| tachments excelled mine in real and beautiful sentiment. It 
| was much like the love which we know ardent men have cher- 
lished tor a portrait, a statue, or the being of their dreams. — 
|| Whatever the object of my affections, in reality, was — however 
tainted with the alleged evil influences of her pursuit, however 
lintellectually endowed or morally gifted—remember that as 
presented to me, she was always the living portrait of departed 
| worth, the renovated image of some hallowed being, the human 





jembodiment of a poet’s dream. Naturally favored with a clas- 
jsical species of womanly beauty, displaying manners in which 
|| feminine grace and modesty struggled with a vivid conception 
|| of the part she was representing — you cannot wonder that a 


halo of romance was thrown around the person ef my idol. I 


||were adapted to her talents. And thus, to my ardent fancy, 


| 


||she became the personification of all that was good, and beau- 





| tiful, and true. 
‘Jt was not in human nature to be long content with such a 





\|semi-interchange of sympathy. Alas! the thought struck me, 
lall at once, that there had been no interchange, that my heart 


| , , : 
|\to the Thespian than the multitude who nightly witnessed her 
\} . . . o ei . 
|| performance. I felt foolishly conscious of my wandering moods. 


had been given to one who knew me not — that I was no more 


|| I resolved, after long dnd troubled musing, te come face to face 
with the admired actress. And yet I feared to adventure. — 
The charm might be dissolved, or it might be confirmed. — 
| What then? Tshould, at least, know my fate. Stripped of the 
|adventitious aid of her profession, she might prove uninterest- 
‘ling. And then —I laughed wildly at the thought — I should 
‘Ibe free ! Yet, in a moment, I discarded the idea. If I have 
| 


|| been in bondage this month past, thought I, then let me be a 


|| slave for ever. It seemed to me easier to die a victim to imagi- 


| nary wo, than to return again to barren studies or common 

cares. My resolution taken, [ grew impatient, yet never suf- 
| fered myself to think of what I was about to do, without realizing 
ithat awe with which the German dramatist says all mortals 
must ‘ grasp the urn of destiny.’ 

‘¢ Capital, capital!’ exclaimed Mr. Connington, one morning, 
at the breakfast-table,as he laid down the Pest and resumed his 
muflin. ‘¢ What is it?’ inquired my cousin, taking up the paper. 
‘ Why, a capital criticism on the Portia we saw Monday night.’ 

‘Ah! signed F. G., too — who can that be ?? —‘ Who should it 
|| be but Frank Graham?’ asked the dramatist, his eye brighten- 





‘ling at the discovery. I could not deny the authorship. Mr. 
| Connington hastily swallowed his last cup of tea, and as he left 
|the room, with a significant nod, remarked —*‘ Well done, mas- 


; ; ; ; ; |] . . , aes 
on my mind, was nothing except as it was associated with der.|| ter Frank ; she shall know it, too; she shall, I declare.’ I was 
|O, my friend, you can have no idea of what mingled ecstasy and {after him in an instant. ‘My dear Mr. Connington,’ said 1, 


- : 2 ‘ Pi i j fo A a rigs 4 ° |} . - ° 
ago this blessed night, my head throbbing with six long hours’ | bitterness is involved in the Jove of an object of public admira-||‘ pray be careful. If you choose to force this hasty notice upon 


slyi : : ° ‘ - 3 : eee | ‘. . > 
delving into the mysteries of the law. In no very good humor,|! tion! Sometimes I would have given worlds if Helen had || the attention of Miss 


, do it in a way which shall impress 


Iseated myself before the grate to await the dinner hour. 1)| been a tradesman’s daughter, living in honorable obseurity, and || her favorably as to the author. See, see, my friend, that I am 


Was gazing rather moodily at the fire, when something inter-|| then when evening came, I saw her personating the grandest ||not merged in her mind with the herd of coxcomb admirers 


cepted its rays; I looked up, Mr. Connington was at my elbow | 

holding a printed bill before me. I could distinguish but one || tering the noblest sentiments, and appearing as the faithful, the 
Word, Virginius. ‘Mr.Graham,’ said my friend, ‘you must/| 
80 to-night.’ —‘T will,’ said I, and we sat down to dinner. 


ifemale characters of history, arrayed in an ideal costume, ut-|| whom I ‘m sure she despises.’ The energy with which I spoke 


ai astonished him, but recovering quickly from his surprise, he re- 


self-denying, the beautiful representative of her sex; and then, || pliedj®Why, look you, my young man — the Hterary editor of 
in those moments, I wished her ever to be the same. But poor||this paper is the best friend her family ever had; I mean he 


* During the meal I was unusually silent. I was quite op-||Shakspeare! where was my reverence for him? Strange fan-|| shall tell her. And should you like to know her, Frank? I'll 
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ask him to introduce you. Whatsay?’ Icould scarcely speak 
from agitation. So near the object of my wishes? It seemed 


Clinging to Mr. Connington’s arm, I accompanied 





impossible. 




















































































him down to the last step, succeeding finally in hurriedly signi- 
fying my assent. I was lost in joyful surprise, from which I 
was aroused by my cousin’s voice reprimanding the porter for 
leaving the street door open, and hastened in, to prepare for the 


expected interview. 





‘That long forenoon passed heavily enough. 
> . = 
legal knowledge did it bring me. The dinner hour came. 1) 


turned upon foreign politics, and argument ensued. 
it inexpressibly tedious. 
did not regret, since it relieved my suspense. ‘ Frank,’ said the 


dramatist, ‘ your wits seem a wool-gathering. Rally, man! — 


you re a critic, you know. I’m sorry my editorial friend has 


gone to Glasgow for a fortnight. I saw him this morning, just | 


you say he ’s really a fine fellow — I ‘Il introduce him to Miss | 

: a thing I would not do for many young men. 
lady has no time to waste, and hates promiscuous acquaint- || 
ances.” 


I was terribly disappointed. A fortnight’s delay seemed || 


an age: A proposal of my cousin suggested consolation. — 
composer ; he hen a sanctum near the painting-room of the | 

{ theatre — we ‘ll go up and sce him to-night, between the acts.’ 
“The — extending over the wings, above the stage, are 
called the flies 
orchestra. 
s studio. 


composer” I looked down a moment as we passed, and 


was delighted to find that while the stage was completely under 


indeed they should take great pains to spy me out. 
mined to become intimate with the musical occupant of this 
curious region, that I might at will come hither, and, whseen, 
behold the Thespian. 
able representation of my talents,begged me to write the words 
adapted to some opera music he was preparing. 


ing the vicinity of the hallowed scene of my favorite labors. 


taries, snatched up my hat, and, with a beating heart, hastened | 
to the theatre. I entered the private door, passed through the | 


corridors — by the range of dressing-rooms, and, to my joy, en-| 


said one of the men, con- 
ducting me across the apartment to a little door. 


room?’ | inquired. ‘This way, sir,’ 
The moment 
he retired, I gently closed it behind me, and found mysclf alone 
upon the flies. It was sometime before, in the kind of twilight 
which prevailed, I could distinctly behold the scene upon the 
stage. Near the foot-lights stood a small table,:upon whic h|| 
three or four candles were burning amid a mass of papers, two 

or three books, and a standish. 
afterward learned, was the prompter ; beside him was a lad)! 
technically denominated the call-boy ; and standing about in| 
groups, pacing in couples to and fro, or’ ranged in order and | 
reading their several parts, were the performers. It was only 
now and then that a phrase or two stole up to my ear from the || 
voices bel 
Suddenly the readers paused and looked round, as if a new per- 
sonege should appear. 
at his side, and the boy ran toward the green-room, shouting 
the name that was to me so sacred. Presently the Thespian || 
entered. I saw her for the first time in the ordinary habit of | 
her sex. Her dress was simple, but becoming in the extreine. 
Her manner of greeting the performers, and their obvious def: || 
her lady-like demeanor in private life. Hearing some one ap- || 
proach, I glided into Mr. Bouvier’s rooin. But to this post of} 
observation I daily repaired. Thence 1 watched every move- 
ment and caught every tone of the Thespian. O, how fleetly | 
beam, and gazed down upon the rehearsals! The superiority | 
of my charmer among her mates, her self-possessed dignity un- 
der the trying circumstances of her lot — I saw l 
from my erie, and fondly remembered ever. 


and marked 
Sometimes I was 


blessed with her presence. At such moments I turned aside 


through the neighboring thoroughfares to her home. 






‘The fortnig't elapsed; the editor returned. It wag'@ fine, | 
clear morning — Ii remember it as if it were to- -day. Iwas ear- 
lier than usual at my post, and judged, from the aspect of things 
below, that a quarter of an hour would elapse before the per- 


longed to know if Mr. Connington had seen the editor ; but the |; 
conversation, for the first time since my arrival in Edinburgh, | 
I thought | 
My abstraction was noticed — which I 


‘T hope to form his acquaintance on my return —and then, as | 


The | 


They command a view of the actors and the | 
It was necessary to cross these, on our way to the 
2 Ld | 


M. Bouvier, upon my kinsman’s favor- | 


‘room. 


Not an iota of) | 


formers would assemble. 
otfice of the Post in a trice. 
asked. 


tleman whom you kindly promised to introduce to Miss 


Miss ——— wasthere. I was at the 
‘Ts Mr. in?’ I breathlessly | 
‘ He is,’ was the reply, and J was shown into the inner | WEEK SECOND. 


peti) 


| 
¢ Original 
‘Tam Mr. Graham, the gen- ie 


——e 


A SESSION AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 





‘¢ Good morning, sir,’ | began. 





Washington, December 19th, 1835 





She is at the theatre now, sir; the rehearsal has not commenced. || [p the readers of the Boston Pearl cared aucht for debates 
Can you conveniently accompany me at once ?’ 


| ; and 
i party feuds, and speculations as to the presidency, and office. 

*¢ Certainly, sir, with the greatest pleasure. I have to sce the | seeking, and office-getting, and all the other pomp and cirewn- 
lady myself. I brought a letter from her brother in Glasgow.’ 


stance of political life, I might fill your columns each week, my 
‘ How we got to the theatre, I cannot tell. 


One overpowering | dear editor, with det ails of occurrences at the seat of coverm- 
| 


j nent. 


idea possessed me. I believed this introduction was the turn- But as the Pearl is not a ‘ newspaper,’ among the thou. 


ing point in my destiny. 1 answered only in monosyllables to 


the editor's warm eulogiums of the Thespian, and ran along 


sand and one vehicles, so called, of party slang and fomenters of 
| . . : 5 ae 
party feuds — but a fountain of still waters, among the paths of 


‘almost dragging him, despite his half-articulated protestations |! this working world of ours, by whose marge the literary trayel- 


as he was starting. ‘ Give my regards to Mr. Graham,’ said he ; || 
| 


| and there we began to observe. 


|| 


_ ’ : 7s . | 
‘Frank,’ said he, ‘1 want you to know my friend Bouvier the | 


my cognizance, I myself was invisible to the performers, unless | 
I deter- | 


And thus was | 
I unexpectedly furnished with a reasonable excuse for frequent- || 


‘The next day, at about noon—tbe hour I had ascertained | 
she would ve at rehearsal, I closed a huge volume of commen- | 


stood a knot of carpenters, planning some stage device. They | 
stared a little at my appearance. ‘ Where is Mr. Bouvier’s 


} 


{tance I now formed with her character. 


|those dependent for support upon her toils. 


|her openly ; to lead her before the public on her farewell bene- 


| . . . 
the proper volume in course, opened it at the right place, and 
seating myself before the extended page, fixed my eyes intent- || 


| 
| 


| dead leaves from some wild flowers, just brought me from the 
countered no one until I arrived at the top of the stairs, where } 


boding oppressed me. 


it 
| 
| 


Here sat a portly man who, I! 


low, but the tones familiar to my dreams arose not. — 


: |! to-morrow for France. 
The prompter whispered to the urchin || 


j erence toward her, confirmed me in the idea [ had formed of}! 


and paced the platform — then looked down again and wrestled | 
with my impatience till she departed, and then hurried into the | 
street to catch a glimpse of her beautiful figure, as it glided | 


| 
| 


|ew,’ said my aunt, in the old lecture tone, 
severity of manner 


|| always to notify me of your misdemeanors. 


-i1 § Suffice 


sped the hours as I leaned in watchful reverie over the old oake m1 plied ; 


tempted to spring down into the midst of the group who were || 


; AGS = . Bee j : : 
against the pedestrianism of country-bred Scotchmen. Emerg- | Jey, weary with his daily walk, a week long, may repose heb- 
ing from the glare of mid-day into the shadowy gloom of the 
| theatre, we stopped to take breath and accustom our dimmed 


My companion, taking my hand, drew 


|domadally, and delectate himself with the more pleasing retlee- 
tions which its ‘ rivulets of text’ throw back on his contempla- 
vision to the change. 


tive vision —I shall not sully its pages with such details ;— 
me between two scenes in about the centre line of the stage, 


choosing rather to substitute speculation for incident, thn to be 
stutistical at the expense of proving a bore. 


Vv || Sooth to say, the week for the most part has been a dull one, 


F . Yet are there some aids to pass away time in Washinete 
‘T had passed the Rubicon, and thenceforth obeyed the im- I «ie sap gton, 
pulse of my feelings fearlessly and freely. 


The best oranges 


Every nieht found }which are irrespective of congressional attractions, and which 
o S . . . 
: . pee , are very well in the interim between the sparsely-seattered par- 
me behind the wings. that searching could 3 : I 


bs aaa : : ties and reunions that now and then oceur in the early 
procure in Edinburgh, the fairest roses of the public gardens, . 


part of a 


Winter in Washington. Alve/zel, the incomprehensible, is here 


Five 
On | 
in the midst of her 


did I lay, as votive offerings, on the shrine of my idolatry. 


: . with his automata, and his new entertainment, the goreeous 
|| memorable times I attended the Thespian to her home. aciiee pe ae . dhe 
Pyrrhic fires, like the brilliant flashes of a dream which one 


three memorable evenings I sat beside her, 
to have, 


a : after 
content. If any thing had been : 


might chance reading Moore's Epicurean, or 


Dante’s 
osity and bafiling the speculations of the Washingtonians. in- 


family. 
necessary to deepen my interest, it was afforded by the acqnain- 
She absolutely hated 


I was abundantly 


Inferno. His chess-playing Turk is attracting the euri- 


digenous and exotic, by his uncrring skill at that fascinating 


the profession, yet followed it uncomplainingly, for the sake of 
And 
morning walk to Salisbury crags, I resolved on the succeeding 


. yame. We have a fine new theatre just opened, too — warmed 
during ajj}> ; z : ae : 

|throughout with furnaces, ornamented with national einblems 
i j : : and national trophies, with Mount Vernon for a drop-scene, and 
evening to offer my hand tothe Thespian. I determined to marry ie rs I : : i ae 
i = with the pit thrown into a parterre, communicating with the 


Wallack, and Emma Wheatley, the imitator of Fanny 
Kemble, and a very successful imitator too, have just concluded 


a ; 3 . || boxes. 
fit. As I strolled back to the city, I was composing the poeti- || é 
cal address which | determined she should speak on this occa- || F | the Woods. R 

. > . . . la very attractive engagement here, and the oods, Reeve, ete. 
sion, when the door of my law office, which I had mechanically || * Y°"S : ee 


|ete., are to follow in the regular revolution of those constella- 


reached, interrupted my muse. I gravely entered, took down 


The stock company is sometimes tolerable, and some- 
Knight, the Andre the corps 
Mrs. Knight, rather 
better than your Mrs. Campbell. The orchestra is very well 
When the Woods come, 
fashionable, and the season farther advanced — 


| tions. 


|times intolerable —a Mr. ws of 


dramatique, a very good buifoon, and 


iy upon it, and was soon lost in—dreaming of Helen Trevor. 


‘Tt was a lovely afternoon, the one preceding the evening of 


: ; the houses will of 
I was in my chamber, cutting the 


. oes for a beginning. 
}my intended declaration. 
: course be more 


jand then hey! for theatricals in Washington. 


country. Helen was to play Ophelia that night, and these 


: . . >» galleries of the Senate and Honse have not yet bee 
were destined for her ‘ fennells, columbines and rue, her viclets The galleries of the Se ‘ 4 ee 





overflowed with the votaries of fashion; but they will be ere 


A sudden fore- 
The door slowly opened, and in walked 


and daises.’ There was a noise in the passage. 


long, I doubt not, and will form the subject of future remark 


and comment. At present, every thing is, in embryo. Tie 


j|my dowager aunt, the Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University at St. 
There was an awful gravity in their countenances. 


other evening Mr. Clay’s elequence attracted a large audience 
Ming of 


the Colonization Socicty was held — but it was not one of his 


Andrews, my cousin and Mr. Connington. 


The flow- 


I was aghast with astonishment | : : ; : 
| happiest efforts, and gave general disappointment. 


to the hall of Representatives, when and where a met 


{ers dropped from my hands ; 


jandanxiety. The intruders silently seated themselves. ‘ Neph- 
but with unwonted 
‘IT need not ask for whom these foolish |; °°, 


I know all, sir. | Franklin on his thumb the other night at the theatre 


Among the distingues of Washington, whoin [ expected to 
Mr. Pop Emmons, whom I discerned leaning his chin @ la 
»,and Mrs. 


Royal, who burst out a laughing at my elbow, as [ was talking 


|| weeds are designe re The disrespect you have | 
| shown for the honor of your family, my honored kinsman has | 
informed me of. JI warned him never to reprimand you, but 
This he has 
| done, in season, happily, to prevent farther mischief. Your 
j learned friend, here, — and she pointed to the professor —- starts 
We have decided that he shall be the 
anion of your travels. 


| polities with a friend in the avenue the other day — have alone, 
jas yet, blessed my sight. The president I have notas yet called to 
sce, but shall do so soon, and will give you an account of my visit. 

The chief incident of the weck has been the brilliant party 
given by Mrs. W******y, 


the fascinating lady of the Secretary 


comp Prepare to accompany him, sir.’ of the Treasury, on Thursday evening. It was indeed quite a 
{ . » R A 1 ee * “a 
it to add, that I was foreed from Edinburgh without The president is to follow 


| being permitted to see the Thespian. 
| been on the continent. 


splendid opening of the gay season. 
Nearly five years have | it up on Christmas Eve — Thursday, the 24th — and is, I under- 
Knowledge I have devotedly pursued, 
| but I was born to live and joy in feeling. 


stand, to give a series of similar during the 


Winter. 


called levees, when shoals of people turn themselves loose, and 


drawing-rooms 
I-have never entered These will be far preferable to those tasteless crowds, 
|;a theatre since my departure from home, till to-night, the anni- 
|| Versary of my ‘ first play.’ I venture Kye you saw how I was 
| overcome, ay, and lured into repeating, for the first time during 
i my exile, the tale you have so patie athy heard.’ 


throng the apartments of the president's house in droves, fer no 


1 
H 
other earthly end than to be ab I was at the levee iast 


I am glad to see 


Ye to say, ¢ 


night,’ or ‘last week,’ as the case may be. 
that a better taste is to prevail this Winter 
sut to return to Mrs. W.’s fete. 


skilled to entertain her guests, has been a recluse from the 


‘Receive my earnest thanks, and all my sympathy,’ I re- at head-quarters. — 


‘but what became of the Thespian?’—‘ She went to The hostess, so lovely and s 
Sanedion, and report says she is there married. 


‘ way . || world of fashion for some time, in consequence ef domestic af 
One query more cre you go’ —for he had risen to depart — | 


‘deep as is your gricf, you evidently have a theory that sup- | 
ports you. I have scen you cheerful — what is it?’ 


flictions ; and she was grected upon her return to the gay circles 


; | she is so well fitted and so ever ready to adorn, with a cordial 
He smiled, 7 


and taking a miniature edition of Childe Harold from his pocket, | 


said, ‘It is written here ;’ then grasping my hand, he repez 
‘ gras eate 
wy a “I iy J imi panted, ’\/ington ; but every thing, nevertheless, was such as at once to 
with great force and pathos, the following lines : i i : 


, welcome by her thronging friends. I do not think it was quite 


| 80 obstreperously gay a party as many I have attended in Wash- 


minister to the amusement and the comfort of the guests, and, 

















Existence may be born, and the deep roct 1 on the whole, it was a splendid opening of the session. Of 
Of life and sufferance make its tira: abode |; course, the usual array of cabinet ministers, honorabie senators 
In bare and desola‘ed b soms: mute {| d : M3} tted in among 
The camel tahors with the heaviest load, || and representatives, diplomats, etc., ete., were dotted in among 
And the will dies in silence : not bestowed i the fair assembly, whose members were treading the mazes of 
gat = i examples be; if they, the dance to merry music, or listening with eager attention to 
Thidgs of ignc bie er of savege mood, . . 4 i 

Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay the half-audible nothings addressed to them by their attendant 
May temper it to bear, — it is but fora day. \'shadows. Parties are all alike in these things, only differing 
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inane d as the ‘ ates” are more or less numerous, their half- ] mances. That she should be gone all night from her father’s s| wind that suenanil sd: the habitation and ek the old 
heard ‘ nothings ’ of deeper or less deep import, wel their fair herp was, he said, no more than might be expected from so windows. I ran to the wood-house, the barn, and the crib, and 
listeners more or less indifferent in their flirtations. So much || wild and fanciful a creature. ‘It is not unlikely,’ said he, ‘ that | gave each a hasty examination, but no trace of animai existence, 
for the first reunion of the Winter. | || she was watching in a grave-yard, or listening to the howling | save a sleepy cow and an angular horse, could be seen. I then 

There is a distinct class or order of men, forming a part of | | winds i in the wood.’ This did not wholly satisfy me— for, if|| fled to the field behind the house, perambulated every rock, and 
Washington Winter society, to which, as a genus, with a wreat. ‘such was the case, why should she have thought it a secret||/looked behind every tree and bush. Vacancy gaped her breath- 
variety of species, I would respectfully introduce the readers of | worth keeping from her lover? I was, however, unwilling to| less answer to my inquiries. Could Margaret Farnum be privy 
the Boston Pearl. I mean the genus ‘letter-writer.” They) judge too harshly, and expressed my conviction of her inno-| |to this mystery ? I darted off toward her house as soon as the 
know each other by instinct — and have now almost force | cence. I left Mr. Gray and proceeded to the lowly abode of | ‘idea struck me. I reached the cottage. I entered. Margaret 
enough here, in this ‘city of magnificent distances,’ to form a/| ‘the ill-fated Caroline. On knocking at the door, I heard a} | was notat home. 1 wasreceived with more than common cour- 
corps for mutual defence and vindication of their specific char- } murmur within similar to that made by bees when the hive is || |tesy by her parents, and even the half-civilized hoyden, Susan, 


| 
as a body politic and corporate, against any and all gain- |) molested. A surly fellow came stamping and_ blunde ring || deigne -d tosmile. I was politely scolded for my long absence ; 


a ‘The little gentleman in specs’—‘the spy in Wash- | | toward the door, and very politely called out,‘ Who’s there?’|/ and I was in the full tide of making a successful apology, when 
ington’ —‘the historian —that is to be — of the life and times!) before he ventured to open it. the outside door opened,and Margaret, flushed with exercise, 
of Aaron Burr’ —all the same individual, dear reader,—isthe|| ‘A visiter,’ answered I. entered the room where we were seated. At the moment she 
veteran of the corps, and may be seen any day in the ladies’|| ‘What do you want?’ inquired the same rough voice. encountered my face she uttered a slight ejaculation, and turn- 
gallery of the House. He never goes to the Senate now; he|| ‘Hush! it ’s Mr. ——,’ said some one within. ed as pale as death. Thinking she was about to faint, I arose 


says that, by their new regulations as to the gallery there, they ||| The door was gradually opened, and a head thrust itself) and advanced to support her. When TI drew near to her, she 
through the narrow apperture. There was nothing uncommon | whispered, as she leaned her head on my shoulder, ‘ Say no- 
triot, the ¢ B.’ of the C hronicle, the two Aflanteans, the ‘S. H.’ || in the appearance of this head. One side of it was covered by thing of what you have seen to-night!’ linstantly replied, 
of the Portland Advertiser, the ‘Reis Effendi’ of the Anche ura of those sordid, common-place faces that we meet with every | ‘Fear not for me,’ and she was soon able to take her place by 
Post, the ‘Looker on in Vienna’ of the Mercantile, etc., ete.,||day in our wanderings, and which it is wearisome to look upon.) the fire-side. I had now an opportunity to admire the improv- 
' ‘ Are you the keeper of this house, sir?’ led ¢ appearance of the young patient, for her matchless eyes both 
‘They tell me so,’ said he ; ‘ what ’s your will?’ 


have legislated him out — with the ‘0.’ of the itiiannane Pa-| 





etc., around him — himself the centre constellation of a galaxy. | 

And this casual simile reminds me of another of the clan, with | shone in concert, and there beamed from them such an expres- 

whom it has been my good fortune to fall in with here. 1 mean ! Exceedingly disgusted, I requested permission to see cm Nea of pure innocence and conscious integrity that I was at a loss 

the ‘J’ of your friend Harrington’s Galaxy. He is one of the | line. The fellow asked me if I were any relation to her, and || to account for the mystery of her conduct. I found that the fami- 

queerest ge niuses T have met in my hitherto somewhat w ide |, what I wanted of her. But, before I had time to return the in- || ly were pleased with Andrew’s attentions to her, and we now 
| 





ramble among the oddest of nature’s creations. Did you read | ‘dignant answer which was swelling on my tongue, along skin- || spoke of him without reserve. Even Margaret seemed to con- 
the Loafers Autobiography, on the first page of the last num- | ||ny arm was thrust out to me, the hand of which held an open || sider it no hardship to be reminded of the connexion between 
snuffbox. ‘Take a pinch, my hero,’ said a voice which, and}| them; although it was evident she feared for the effect his 
odd, species dry and shy — but if you can get within salt-throw- || the arm, I recognised as those of Nancy. ‘Stand aside, old} father’s s prejudices might have upon his constancy. 

ing distance, and so catch him, you have a fair reward for your | Blunderbuss, and let Mr. — come in, or I will have you put || While we sat conversing pleasantly together, & sound of ap- 
pains. We have exchanged the ‘ right hand of fellowship,’ are | under arrest for disputing the orders of Gineral Washington.’ \| proaching footsteps was heard. I mentioned it, and Margaret 
in one mess, and are settling down into a very cosy, companion- |) The surly kee a tried toshut the door in my face, but thus, calmly replied, ‘I have heard it for some considerable time.’ 
able copartnership in the literary line ; and any thing that we || seconded by Nancy, I forced my, way into the house, and Blun- 
can jointly add to the irradiation of the lactea via which 


\| 
| 
ber? It was from his pen. He is a fine specimen of the class || 





Susan arose to go to the door, but her sister laid her hand on 


| 

| , 
derbuss went off. On ente ring the room I saw some ten or a| her arm and said, ‘ Sister, do not go.” All eyes were turned to 
or to the already brilliant mounting of the Pearls beyond price | large enough to boilatea-kettle. I hastily followed Nancy, who} trampling sounded nearer. I could hear Margaret's heart beat 
which are weekly distributed among your own immediate || opened a door and pointed to a flight of stairs which I ascended.||— her countenance grew paler every moment. Mr. Farnum 
friends, you may be assured shall ever be promptly struck out | 1 was then in the attic story, where I beheld the solitary Caro- | 
from our joint laboratory. 


\] 
| 
streams so brightly already over the firmament of our literature}; dozen wretched beings hovering around a fire that was hardly | Margaret, whose countenance betckened inward distress. The 
- a ii ¢ = ? 
| 


looked inquiringly to me. ‘T will go and inquire if you wish,’ 
line, seated on a rug, and poreing over several old letters, by | said I. ‘Do,’ said Margaret, ‘if you please.’ 

Here endeth the second week of the session. My next letter "i the light ofacandle. There was not a chair in the apartment.|; As I opened the cottage door, ! saw about a dozen men ad- 
will contain some sketches of men and matters in Washington. | The cobwebs hung in festoons from the rafters, and at the mo- | yancing up the avenue ina boisterous and threatening manner, | 














| | 

| ment I approached her, a large spider hung suspended directly | drew out two pistols, and, cocking them, stood prepared to de- 
fa ver the head of the friendless but lovely maniac. She looked|| fend the house and its inmates. The men halted when they 

THE TAVERN LOUNGER. | up as I entered, and exhibited some surprise blended with| had approached near enough to discern my hostile position. 
‘inode ee | shame. She quickly gathered her letters, and having placed || ‘Gentlemen,’ cried I, ‘will you be good enough to state 
‘ 1 ae | them in her boson, sat regarding me wistfully. why you thus assail a private house, and put its inhabitants in 
Original || «T have come, my dear girl, to see if you were comfortable} bodily fear?’ They thereupon consulted together a moment, 
this cold weather,’ seating myself on one corner of her rug. when one of them advanced and demanded my name. I readi- 


s¢ an y is ) , y dav i ishine is letter. > . z 
Ir an apology is due for my long delay in furnishing this letter ‘You are very kind, sir; I thought you had come a court- 


ly gave it to him. He then told me that he was a civil officer, 
and had come armed with authority to arrest and capture a 
state prisoner who was said to be lurking in these parts. I told 
'are acting with propriety or not. ‘I thought you had come to!| him if that was the case, he might examine the premises, and I 
see the widow. Did you know my poor, dear husband, sir ? * ae 


; fa aia : — reunis 7 s peremptorily ||... _-: : : 
you must demand it of my physician, who has _peremptorily |, ing,’ said she, in that quick and almost breathless tone used by 


commanded me to abstain from reading and writing. He has| 


: | young and artless girls, when they are in doubt whether they 
edified me with a long lecture on hectic fevers, ulcerated lungs, 


and ether. and I have even submitted to be bled; but all these | 


ee . thrust my pistols into my bosom. He entered the room where 
things move me not. My spirits are good, and Hope whispers | 


‘T did not,’ returned I. ‘But my sweet girl, would you not), the family sat, followed by myself. Mr. Farnum arose and re- 


: : ; Y | like to be removed to a more comfortable habitation? I should quested him to be seated. He waived the offer, and asked Mr. 
made into fork handles and ivory combs for the Southern mar- |; 


me that I shall not leave my bones among the Yankees, to be 


| 
k And 3 1 tf ‘Il 1d think you would feel cold. || F. if he knew that Frederick L——— had escaped from du- 
Ket. ndrew is, at present, absent from the village, and the | , fin ea aay <a : : 
: ; , a } sabe for 1 ved ile a || §Ono, said she, ‘this is my palace. You see I live in state,; rance. ‘1am glad of it!’ cried the old man involuntarily, and 
time of his return is uncertain ; for he received a message fron \ % . - . é 
or ‘ —eceoees Bap ‘ Kt ‘!\ and my servants are all below stairs.’ | I thought the countenances of Mrs. Farnum and Susan respond- 
his father commanding his immediate presence in the metropo- |! = 


I pointed out to her the spider who still hung by his invisible, ed to his exclamation ; but poor Margaret’s countenance was 


lis. Can it be possible that the old gentleman has so soon heard ciel Rie te weal 


of an ashy hue, and she leaned against her mother for support. 
|| That is a messenger from Venus,’ said Caroline, ‘who|| ‘You say you are glad of it, old man!” said the man of office 
comes occasionally to bring me tidings of my husband. I shall || with a severe countenance — ‘I mnst then be under the neces- 
swing him to sleep presently. He is all the friend T have left,| sity of searching this house from top to bottom. This opposi- 
since Frederick is gone. O sir, did you hear the trampling and} tion to the laws of your country does not look well in one who 
é , || shout, and the ery of men, and boys and horses, the other day,as has property to be defended by the laws. But as the young 
dressed Aas epparently twenty aid of age, strutted ae OF i they swept by? They were inchase of him then, but he is not} man is your sister’s child, I will not be hard with you. Come 
tavern with several numbers under his arm. I, of course, ex-|| to be caught so easily, I have got him here,’ and she put both |in, Mr. Jones, and let us commence the search.’ The house 
‘hands on her bosom. I begged permission to see him, when|! was rammaged from top to bottom, and nothing was found that 


of his son's attachment ? and why not, since, according to An- 
drew’s account, he is continually watched by spies ? 

I had really hoped that your Pearl would not have found its 
way into this village, as 1 have, in my description of its inhab- 
itants, made use of their real names ; but, not long since, a well- | 





amined them with great curiosity, and had never seen the work 
before. Ife urged me to subscribe, and pointed out the pieces : is é ‘ e ; P 
titled t] mad I ; 4 “ne ai larl . ; | she cautiously took out a small locket, containing the likeness) could cast any light on the subject, excepting a shirt marked 
entitled the ‘Tavern Lounger,’ as being particularly worthy o : : At np tele aiag . : f . 
‘ en eae _5 ] Stila J mae y |;of a young man. T looked at it, and was at once surprised by||F. L., which was neatly folded up and starched, as if for the 
my patronage. I had great difficulty in getting clear of his im-| 


ee ; ; : the strong resemblance which the features of the unlucky youth|/ convict’s use. But the officers did not remark one circum- 
portunities — but he left several numbers in the village, and |! 


, bore to those of Margaret Farnum. I examined it thoroughly,| stance that was noticed by me. Margaret had stolen out during 
before I became convinced that it was really intended for the}/ the search, and had not returned to the cottage when I leit, 
counterpart of one of my own sex. 


took about thirty dollars. Fortunately, however, these subscri- | 


bers have not received their Pearls yét—a mark of attention 
‘ s ‘ which was about one hour after the officers and their attendants 


and kindness toward me, on your part, for which I am much | 
obliged. [cannot doubt that the oversight was intentional with 


I had just returned the likeness to Caroline, when, upon rais-| had departed. I went home filled with reflections both pleasant 
i a ‘Tera ; 5 hi ing my eyes to asmall window which faced the distant wood, I) and bitter. I thought I understoed the mystery of Margarct’s 
a he: pes ae Di Sagi bss rosie pe, |] beheld a fac e looking i in upon me. I started, and the apparition frequent absence from home. Her former attachment to Caro- 
Deal aia || lifted its finger to me, in a threatening manner, and immediate-|, line — her near relationship to Frederick — and her romantic 


ily disappeared. I was in some doubt whether my imagination || disposition, all conspired to make me believe that she was the 
T have been out but little during this cold weather. Neverthe- 


less, I thought it worth my while to make the projected call on! 
Caroline. Last Sunday evening, I wrapped myself in a warm 
cloak, and directed ny steps toward the Poor House. I encoun- 


| had deceived me, or I had been watched by the keeper of the}, secret confidant of the misguided youth, and that she was bent 
| Poor House, for I could think of no other who would be likely) on his preservation. TI also recollected that Caroline had run 
to enact the part ofa spy. I determined to make sure, and be-|| out into the road, and exhibited great alarm when we were in 
ing heavily armed, feared noi to encounter the evesdropper if it,| chase of Quarles ; so that T could not doubt she, also, was privy 
tered Mr. Gray on my way thither, who made some inquiries | 


about my friend Andrew, and finally began to talk of M: argaret.|/ er, together with Nancy and the other paupers. very quietly! his betrayer? My thoughts reverted to the dentist —he had 


He s: . » » > | } ° . . . . : . 
tys that he has no doubt of her correctness — he says that |! seated around the fire. I dashed through the door and ran|| dropped some hints during my last interview with him. Fred- 
she is cert tinly rather peculiar in her manners and opinions, but 


| around to the side of the house, against which the ladder must) erick and Margaret had doubtless been scen in the night by him 
that she was brought up near his house, and his eye has been| 


| was any thing hnman. [ ran down stairs and found the keep-| to his presence in the neighborhood. But who eould have been 


| have been placed to enable any one to gain the garret window. and his resurrection party —and the mean-spirited, treacherous 
cons » 7 TOs s . sa || sans : ‘ . . . 

tantly upon her— that no act of imprudence has ever been {| No person was there. Neither ladder nor any thing by which), villain had no doubt only escaped from justice himself to com- 
proved upon her, excepting that of be ing fond of poetry and ro- |’ one could ascend was in sight. All was silent, but the night '' plain of another — less depraved at heart than himself. 
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